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The foUowing°opinions and remarks .are reliable as "well as interesting: 


Lord Lorne : ‘ The Province is a- green sea over which the summer 
winds pass, laden with the scent of rich grasses and flowers, and over 
. this vast extent it is only as yet here and there that a yellow patch shows 
•; some gigantic wheat field.’ 

‘ A country whose value it would he insanitytoquestipn.’’' 

Lord Milton paid: ‘ As an_agricultural country its advantages can j 
hardly be surpassed. The climate is milder than that, of the .portion-of-' 
Canada Vhich lies' withm-the'-sameNatituda., Cereals of almost every' 
description flourish even under the rude, cultivation of lfte half-breeds.’ i 

This undreamt of Dominion, whose illimitable dimensions alike con- 
found-ihe-arithmetic of the surveyor arid verification of the explorer.’— 
Lord;Dufferin. ‘ .-4 "'•;„y4L:'• 

■ Lord Dufferiri visited the North-West in 1877, traveliedUriver large 
stretches, and camped out for several-weeks together. Aftej’-obseryatioris* 
of its resources and conversations with settlers, he declared in'a speech of 
great eloquence at Winnipeg, that when the Dominion of Canada came 
to these vast regions, she was no longer ‘ a mere settler along -the’ banks 
of a single river, but the owner of half a continent, andip the magnitude 
of her possessions, in the wealth of her resources, in the sinews of her 
material nught, the peer of any power on e^rth.’ ■ . 

Blodgett said: * The basin ,of the Winnipeg" the Seat of the, 
greatest average of wheat product , of the American. Continent,- anil 
probably the world.’ 

Captain Paliisep. said : ‘ It is a physical reality of the highest im- | 
portanco to the interest of British North America that this continuous' 
belt can be settled and cultivated from a few miles west of'the Lake of-| 
the Woods to the passes of the ,Rocky Mountains.’ 

» \ . • - , , , ,, 

Sir Rose Price : ‘ I can now substantiate from personal observation, | 
all I have seen written about the country.’' < 

Mr. Peter Redpath, of Montreal: ‘ The most sanguine anticipations 
^as to the future of the country will be realised!’ ' ' , , 

. Mr. Gunn, of Glasgow : ‘ believe that this portion of Canada has. an 
immense future.before it.’ . . .' . ', r , 

Prof. Gold win Smith : ‘ The land of immeasurable promise*’ , 


. For further ^formation than this wql'k cousins,'.application may ba l 
made to the agencies arid'offices of the Company?/•...I 
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V ; - INTRODUCTION. 


tzr two- millions- of souls’ have emigrated from Great Britain during the last ; 
l years-'; but the natural increias&of the- population in England is stated to t|e.> 

y nearly 1 a quarter of : a'million a year over the outflow from emigration. : 

These pages af£ intended"toashow reasons! why the greater portion of this- 
igration movement should bedirected to the Fertile Belt of the Canadian North*; 
ist, comprising some three hundred million acres of excellent farming land. 
'There is a striking contrast between the vastness of.thii territory and the small*, 
is of others occupied by some of tfie most'powerful nations of, the world. The 
ladth'of the country fr-omi east to'west is, in- round numbers, 1,2.00 English 
les, audits length from south'to north is 1,500,; giving the immense area of; 
00,000square'miles. " -y- : 1 

-The continental position of this vast department includes the country.between 
> and-70 o north latitude. In the south it stretches from 90 o to'lI5°. west Ion-- 
ude.and in the north from-90° to 140° west longitude.;... • - -, 


} . GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY.' 

/This beautiful .land of vast proportions invites the husbandman to its virgin 
I, and certainly the day is not far distant when a- thriving population of millions- 
il find there the means of prosperity-and-plenty. Broad rivers cut through- 
at coal fields hear their sources, winding for many hundred miles through wood- 
d and valley and gtassy prairies' of unsurpassed fertility, a region unequalled 
this continent,’ j -- *. -a; - -?■- 

Early in May the country is green with'exuberant verdure, its gently undu¬ 
ng -hills-and valleys covered as far-as the eye can reach with soft and beautiful 
lery. A stretch-of almost continuously leyeljjward, fifteenihundred milos in 
jth, teems with animal ilifo. Nature Has prepared abundance for man and 
St..' - " 1 ' ' ' . '“ A 2 
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“With truth may it he affirmed.that these dominions offer.to the agriculturist 
measureless fields for pasture and tillage; to the merchant vast marts for the 
profitable traffic in every product of the earth; to the;manufacturer an incalcul¬ 
able extension of the home market for the disposal of his wares; to the capitalist 
an almost interminable extent for the profitable investment of his funds, and to> 
the industrious and intelligent emigrant an immense area of a grand country where- 
every species of mental ingenuity and manual labour may be developed "and 
brought into action with advantage to the individual and the whole family^ of man. 
There is an inexhaustible-profusion of cereals and root cropsplentiful supplies 
of timber; large areas of coal and bitumen, iron, copper, gold, and other minerals; 
wild fruits'of- many varieties. ... ' , 

' The rapid construction of the trans-continental -railway,- whict has reached a 
point 900 miles west of Winnipeg, and the liberality of the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment, both tend'tothe early settlement of-the^ountry, which now, in its infancy, 
possesses enterprising cities, towns and villages, and prosperous communities and 
settlements. - & - ^ 

The progress of the North-West during the .past two or three years has been! 
something extraordinary. ^ j 

. . - ' "™V£‘. ^ ] 

PRAIRIE FOREST.* > j 1 

o ' I 

The very great advantage of thejyvestem jprairio country as a field for settle- \ 
ment lies in the combination it offers of open and wood lands, the full advantage- \ 
of which would be best appreciated by those who have cleared a farm-in a wooded \ 
country. A*great deal has been said of the advantage of the supply of wood for^ 
- fuel, fencing, &c., afforded b^woode^countries,.bu| this\s invariably greatly^ver- | 
estimated. As to fencing, wire'dias come so largely into nse all over the continent ! 
' that wooden fences are being replaced by wire, even^n thickly-wooded districts, I 
/ especially along the line of railways; and what still further reduces the advantages 
in this respect of wooded as compared with prairie country, is the.fact,that,in, 
the early settlement of the latter, herd laws are always enforced., As to fuel; the 
most important consideration; there are throughout the North-West Territory, f 
besides a fair proportion of wood, immense beds of lignite coal, a supply of .fuel, I 
for evor, which places the Territory in a a far better position than would at first f 
glance be supposed - * , f 

The settler in a wooded country spends fifteen or twenty of the best years of f 
his life clearing hfe farm, say a hundred acres , while the'prairie farmer' breaks th'ejj 
rich virgin soil the first season, sows a crop, and the second year is making^bisi 
farm pay. At the end of five years, with moderate capital tojcommence upon, | 
with moderate industry) and without serious hardship, he'cotild have two hundred i 
and fifty acres under cultivation. Besides this relief &om. heavy toil,.and tune- 
lost in clearing, there is another advantage whiclrlies at the door of the pi&irie 
farmer, and that operates greatly itf his favour—this is the infinite abundance of 
rich grass for summer and winterfood for.his cattln with which he is surrounded. 
The new settler can have, from the first day of / his-‘TBettlement; as many cattle, 
horses, &c., as it may suit his means to purchase, for his pasture and meadows are 
already in abundance, before him, and in some ^localities m the North-West cattle 
can even find the chief part of their winter/food for themselves. * - 

r / , ■ ' ■- -' . 

GENERAL FEATURES: ; 

We are strongly of opinion altogether too much t is spoken and- 1 written 
about the labour and hardships of "the •emigrant orBettler whence conies first to 
this country. No doubt he.must work. He need not.expect to' find a Garden^ofi 
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n ready made to hjs-tendK- Here, as in every.other partrofthe world, labour 
he condition of life and of success. But we emphatically deny that the lahour 
rduous, or. the_ privations to be endured excessive. In. fact, compared with " 
t hundreds., qf thousands of. our countrymen have undergone in the older 
vmces of the Dominion, they are mere child’s play. In those days the forest 
l to bexleared away. • Trees, mahy of them two or three feet in' diameter and 
r one hundred feet high had to be cut down and burned. Besides, it took years - 
oje the ground could be freed from stumps, and then the labour recommenced, 
m many cases great deposits of stones had to bo removed; and the soil ditched 
d drained. But with the exception of the last point mentioned, and this only 
ome locftlities, none of these difficulties have to be encountered in Manitoba- 
d the .North-West. Here is a vast prairie country ready cleared for the settler’s - 
-upation. . . All he has to do is to pitch his tent, or build a'shanty until he has 
' e , an i“ eaM to«recfiamoro substantial building—to plough the sod oyer, then 
plough- it, sow his seed, harrow it, and-wait for the crop. If he Is a poor man 
6f course must not expect to fare sumptuously every day. But the necessaries 
hfe;aM. cheap enough,land any man or family that lias to live for a year or so 
.porfcj, bread, beans, po'tatoes and tea, when they have the land beneath them, a 
n-gaof wof over their heads and the assured prospect before them, and that at 
19 n ^ ort!£ frl p independence, perhaps affluence, are not to be 
tiedV'G-afie is plentiful, add during the prODer seasons the birni^a hill, nffm* 


w liiuopouuence, pernaps amuence, are not to be 

Pitiful, and during the proper seasons the pioneer’s bill of fare 
y^th 1 little erFortbe’m&de even luxurious. 

(One of f{i'e greatest trials that the* emigrant associates with removing--to a new - 
d Strange country is the brealdng up of home and social tics. He is too apt to 
Tara it as--a kjnd of evil; But this trial, in the great generality of cases, is 
. astonishing how quickly new and friendly associations 

e forced m^this^ountry. There*is a reciprocity of kindness and assistance 
uch almost universally prevails; and in a few weeks the settler may make as 
?ad .valuable relations, as any he possessed in his native land. So much 
this, the case that in a few years he has no desire, to return to his old- homo, 
“eptftr a temporary visit. • « - : ! ’ 


. son; aijid pro^ucxjon^. 

s0 ^ -^^toba, 80 hir as is kpdwn, is as rich as any in the world. It is a 
ackloam, .varying in depth from one to three feet. .The sub-soil is generally light 
ay,, and largely impregnated with the warm lime element. So rich and enduring . 
its nature that manuring^ has so far*beon altogether unnecessary. Heavy crops 
wheat, have, in some parts of'the Province, been taken for fifty years in sue- - 
ssmn off the virgin soil. The productions -of Buch a soil will at once be recog- • 
s§d* byapy practical agriculturist. ; Wheat, the great staff of-the world’s food, 
essentially its prime and most prolific product. The average Q 

e acre is unprecedented* in any other part; of the cultivated world.. Thirty ' 
yiels to the acre is computed to bethe average, but it must be borne Jn mi-nri- 
at as-yet- agriculture is only an its. infancy in this country, so that even this 1 
ormously large yield imiyreasonably be expected to be increased by tbradvance 
scientific,culture. -And the quality 0 # the grain is unsurpassed by any that* * 
s ever been raised. - .Owing to the nature of the soil it is of ; a, firm, nutritious/ 
itty nature,;and rubs clear, hard, and plump , in the hand. But every kind of 
real can be grown to great advantage,. Oats, barley and rye give large returns, 
rley is said to be anoaxcelleht- .alternative with wheat, and yields a weight nef - 
shelof 50.to;55 pounds. ., : : / ' * , " ' 

Prom an-interesting little pamphlet we take tjie following important facts 
d figures relating to ^produetjons,-inarkets,-settleris. first, expenses, profits of 
rmmg in the Canadian North-West, &c. The statements made.may.be relied 


1. 


6 

* • { 

upon;-and can bn* verified by the undoubted 1 testimony of those who'hiive setilod 
in the country, «*','* \ ‘ V' 

’’ .* • .if , »r>» •«»' wny-. 

■ :; -; r v productions. : . v•• ' / 

i' .The 1 following' tables, taken' from officiaT sotirCfe^-■will-show af-a'-glance the 
average yield of crops during the last' eii yfears in Manitoba ; • 1 0 



- wr. - 

1878. 

18^9: ' 

* : 18802-' 

■ 1381'ol352;. ‘ G ® nepal 
- , ■ V ^L ' average, 


. 


. 

\ 

, "Wheat. 

26?. 

^ ~26f 
.5o|; 

26J ( - 

‘ • 294 

- 30 r ,'32 :;'“a 

j Oats 

.. m 

*. ao| 

- -58 . * 

£7% 

69 5t.:u. -fii-'; 

/ Barley 

.36 

' m 

: 41 , 

■ 40 J .37* ...? 39v, 

:Peas*._i 

•• 32- 

34 

32^„ 

384 

- 38 . -*-> * k ;, , 34 

Byo 

. 30- - 

30 

40 - 

40" 

35 - 3 ^ 

7 PtftBt&fcSr 

•f 30’i • 

308. 

302- . 

. 313- - 

. 320- 273- ... 294 


- Then compare thoabove figures •wdtlvtheyieldin sotoe of;the American States ■, 
nhd f British Colonies,-as ; takert also fionr.ofSciai sources:- 1 - • 




■WHEAT. 


Minnesota, average yield per acre 

• 

« 


. * 17’bu9hels. 


Wisconsin „ 

i) 1* 

• 


9 

.14, 



Pennsylvania „ 

- / 

>> i» 




' . 15 : 

- t*- 


Massachusetts „ 
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• 

. .■ 16.. 



New Zealand' ,, 

it if 



« 

.. m 

* • »»> 
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Australia „ 

,* 11 
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Minnesota, average yield per acre 

« 

« 


»-•, 25- bushels; 


Wisconsin „ 



• 

• 

; 20* 



-Iowa „ 

11 ii 

• 

V* 

_ 

- . 22 * 

11 


Ohio „ 

n 11 

• 

• 

• 

. 19 

11 


Indiana „ , 

11,- 11- -- 



• • 

* 19 

ai 


Illinois - 

1* ' 11 

1 


1 r 

17 

n 



- - - • ' • OATS;' . 

Minnesota* average yield per acre , . Z1 bushels. 

■ *» ■ - »» 1 ' II . ' I • ^ ■ r' £ 8 ', , 11 / ■ 

pbi® 11 • 11 : ■ if- • r . . • • - 23; ltT \ v 1 ■ 

-Afrfi-'-The' ciet-obbrcaking; ploughing, sotring,’and'harvesting to estimated, 1 on' .good’ • 
authority* at-from £2*. 4 #: .to & 2.16* per aore; -winch, ot oouree, includes: the.Mtttert-oWJi'labour 1 
and tuat of his family. , > , 

The report- of the Manitoba Department of Agriculture onTthe harvest of ‘ 
1383 J showS that' the -weather was, on the whole, favourable to the iiarvest r and-; 
that! while throngh Northeru-Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois,' Michigan; and other of 
the* United States, fully 25 per cent, of the com crop was-ruined by the-eevere’ 
frost early in September, comparatively little-damage'was "done throughout , 
Manitoba, and in many parts of the North-West ’ no bad' effects whatever have - 
followed. The wheat trop harvested is universally'reported^toibe of.a,high ! 
quality. The-average yield per acre is shown to*.be '23 i 68jbushelsi.and the com- l 
parative quality of the grain 102,100 representing the general average quality * 
year by year. The yield of barley is 31 bushels, and the’ quality 99*6 ; oats, ! 
44 oashels^quality 100’,* the mean ^average yield of potatoesis 230bushels, while i 
roots ure about the ^average. The report concludes:-—° Not withstanding ■ sevcraV ? 
drawbacks; the -province has -this season -producedthe largest cropih ifs existence* 1 







MARKETS. 


M&TI i 'centr(a 0 o , f'tKfde , . ar6 continually springing into ‘existence ‘wherever ‘ 
emenGT take place, j artd’ these captain .generally "-one- or 1 more stores -- where 
erscanfindareadymarketfor theirproduce. Therstations along thelineofthe. 
iatf -Pacific Bailway are notin'ore than eightor ten -mileaapart; and it is the 
tioh of thef.Company tofacilitatethe election of'elevatorB'for the storage of " 
eat, &c., enabling farmers to dispose of their grain at good prices' almost‘at 
ir doors. Aglanpe at the map demonstrates that Manitoba -vid the Canadian 
dfie Bailway will-hare closer connection with the seaboard than Minnesota, 

' ota, or any of; thainore western Stateanow have with New* York'; -so that the 
rt of gram fromithe Canadian Horth-'Vfest at remunerative prices is assured. 

6 very Urge infliiiLof people, .ahdr the prosecution of railways and public works , 
1;'however, cause ij greatiome demand for some!years, and;for a time limit the - 
imtityCfpr ,export/ Prices, of produce 7 are vary fair, as7may ; he7 seen? by the,;, 
lowing.'mSrket'roport, published 'iu J the ; ‘Winnlpeg..'frM Press,' August'!.31,.. 


Wheat . .." ... '3s. 2d., to.3s/4d! per bushel. 

; r OAts - j . .. . - • . . ."t - ,: i, '-3 0 ..- . 

Potatoes .. .. . . i. ,4 "0.' „ 5 0. 

\ .Butter . , ^ . .. . — :„.r. 3 perlb. -. ‘ 

i Eggs , . . . , . ,' lf , .. •—. „ 1 4. perdozen. 

An-acre ofiland-iii'Manitobirnl'n'bovo prices - will realise^ 

• In wheat.' 

*- Ih'oats .. ‘ i 1 *. . - . 


£ 5"2‘ 
8, 11" 


7 ; ; - - £13 13 o ■. 

: Ah ai'crO of latid.in Minnesota at the samo prices will realise— ' ." 

i • In wheat;.. , «,'7 T.™,.!'.”.* 'Z*\.T'£2x 17:10., - • , 

In oats .’ . ... . . . . , 3 il 0 

. ' " .- ... £6. S.iO v% - 

)r, - i mother Words, the farrmer inManitobacan afFord to selt'hie grain >fifty per 
t. cheaper.'thaU'-the; Minnesota farmer ahd" Btill ! ba as' well off, tho prices' of V 
ourin’thetvto'cbuntriesbeingaboutecpial. - ■ ■ - - 


A. SETTLERiS FIRST EXPENSES* ; • 

;Oh , 'lea+injg ! for.the (^aitian lforth-West'a'settl^rsho'aidbutdetfhitaeelf with", 
‘little luggage" as possible.' Be' can; purchase everything he requires at reason 1 - : 
le pricer ip Mamtfcb$‘iind' obtain articles-better ruited - .t0 the‘ cohntry 1 . thah., 
^lrng'hrcdnlti bnngTrith^iin-. 1 The following is ah approximate - estimate bf : 
ssfirst outlay in a moderate way:, . . ' 

V -- . ..v - - 1 s. -: 

Provision for one year, say - , - y , ' - . ", 60’.' 

Yoke of oxen . . . . . . ... , ’. 37 

■Onecow., .... ... . , 7 

"Waggon. i " "■ -y -^ • i , 16 

Plough and harrow. . *<•'.< i.;- - '' v. -■7 .'f 

• (Sundry-implements r- : -w. -;.r ;/-it '1 ;; v - -.,--.-6 5 . 

. ■Cboking-stoVe.'with;tinware-j, : .. < ... ,. . 7 t . > -5 - 

pumiture, &c., say . . . . . . , . . * 12 - ■ f 

... • fhwdiy-expenses, say r- v- ' . • t .Jfi: 


:£U9 





To this must be added first payment on land, unless he takes a homestead and: 

. pre-emption ; but an enei^etic/mau will find time to earn something as an offset' 
tq a portion of his firsk expenses, either on the railway or by working for neigh- 1 . 
bouriDg farmers, and in addition there is the chance of obtaining a partial crop ’ 
the first year. A settlor, therefore, who can boast of haring j£ 500 on his arrival. 
in Manitoba is an independent man, and. cannot fail to succeed with ordinary; 
care and energy. Many settlers on arrival cannot boast, of a tenth part of that: 
sum, and yet they .succeed. ..... , • • 

CLIMATE AND LENGTH OF SEASONS. 

Very mistaken.ideas prevail in the Old Country as r to the climate.of tfiev 
Can sdian North-West. Every extreme of hardship is associated with it, by many ‘ 
people, Nothing is farther from the fact. No doubt there are conditions of- 
decided heat in Summer and cold in Winter, ‘ The thermometer will sometimes- 
. range 90 in the shade in Summer, and 30 below zero in the Winter. But these “ 
ext remes will continue for only .a^ few days at a Jjme o ut of~365. The dry and 
bracing atmosphere moderates all extremes. * Parftp anCTfogVre almost unknown. • 
'Such a thing as a Scotch mist is a phenomenon../The Vinter is Considered most \ 
enjoyable, though each season has its pleasures, an'd-it is this variety, combined; 1 
with the sunny sky and pure healthy air which constitutes the great charm of the * 
t climate. April brings Spring and sowing tithe, and Jnfie ushers in. the Summer. 

\ An almost tropical climate then succeeds, during which vegetation if'mostrapid, * 
July is the hay, and August and early part of September tbograin harvest. Then 
j'follow two months of delightful 'Autumn weather, and Winter generally sets in \ 
'■{about the middle of NoVember. * ! 

! The average depth of snow is about eighteen inches, and from the general 1 
. absence of high winds it seldom accumulates in drifts, so that capital roads are 
the common condition of winter travelling. - The farmer then drives h ingrain br ? 
hay to market, .lays in Jiis stock of fuel, and does all *t he heavy'draw ingJorLthL' 
year. , . « ——*—-*——"7 ^ •’ / 

Thmsttle generally graze on the prairie all winter, and, except during the \ 
f cold spells/ require no shelter. * 

There is one characteristic of the climate which is phenomenal to the country; - 
we have said that the dryness of .the atmosphere mitigates, in fact almost nentra- 1 
lizes, the severity of the extreme cold* so also in Summer the high temperature tft. 
rendered quite bearable by frequent and heavy showers. These also keep the soil 
moist and fertile; in fact, throughout the whole extent of the North-West we 
meet with none pf those arid desert wastes which lie ini immense blocks in the 
same meridians South of :the parallel of 49°, In consequence of these conditions 
the climate of Manitoba and the North-West is one of the healthiest in the world., 
levers, consumption, and epidemics generally are abnormal to the country, and 
prerail only in consequence of accident, carelessness, and reckless exposurein the. 
subjects themselves. . . 

The lands owned by the Canada North-West Land Company, Limited (2,200,009 
acres) are situated in the greatest wheat-growing country in the^world. , 

' V • ’* ‘ • 4 '■ ’ ' 

I \ ;the farming .seasons; ; 

The following are the farming seasons 

Spring.—A priLand May.. Snow disappears rapidly, and the ground dries up 
quickly. Sowing commences from.the middle to the end of Aprils and finishes in 
the beginning.of jMay. . , , . . ~ t , __ - 

Summer.- rJuna, July, August, and part of September. Weather bright and 
clear, with frequent showers—very warm at times during the day; night cool and 
refreshing. Harvesting commences in August and ends in September. 

b I ' 


A 


i- . 
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AurUMN^ Pa rt of September and October, and part of Novembor; perhaps 
e most,. enjojhjWe season,of the-year,, the air being balmy and exceedingly 
easant. At this)ppriod of the, yenr the prairie fires take place, and the atmo- 
here has rather a smoky appearance, but it' is not disagreeable, and the progress 
these fires is arrested if true settler takes the, usual precautionary measures* 

Part, of^ November, December, January, February, and Ma r c h, 

In the early, part of November the Indian summer generally comm enc es, and 
en follows'the loveliest portion of the season, which usually lasts'about a fort-” 
fght. The. weather is warm, the atmosphere, hazy and calm, and every, object 
‘pears to wear,a tranquil and drowsy aspect. Then comes winter, gen erally 
hered in by. a soil, fleecy f all of sn ow, succeeded by days of - extreme clearness, 
ith a clear blue sky and invigorating atmosphere. In December the .winter 
gularly sets in, and, until the end of. March, the weather continues steady, with 
rhaps one thaw in January, and occasional snow-storms. The days are clear 
d bright, and the cold much softened by the brilliancy of the sun. 

Sutomer frosts'occasionally appear in the Nortb-West, but their occurrence is 
re , an d need not in any way do damage to the crops. Experience shows that 
ese frosts affect those crops only that arc sown late in the season. 

THE CANADA NORTH-WEST" LAND COMPANY, 

LIMITED. . 

. ADVANTAGES OF SETTLING UPON THEIR LANDS. 

Although the Canadian Government gives a bond fide settler a homestead of 
60 acres free, and allows him to pre-empt an additional 160 acres, for which he 
ys £2-50 per acre, at the end of three years, he only receives this grant for 
ctual settlement, and the best sections within the railway belt (24 miles each 
ido of the road), for 600 miles west of Winnipeg, have been already taken np. ' 
here are no settlement duties required of a purchaser of lands from the Canada. 
obth-West-Land Company, and the value of their sections is" constantly being 
•nhanced by tbe settlement and cultivation of the Government grants. Settlers 
>n Free Grants desirous of enlarging their farms' are already purchasing largely 
>f the Company’s lands adjoining their own. The Company offers for sale choice 
arming lands, distributed throughout the most fertile and desirable parts of 
Manitoba and -the Canadian North-West. The sections comprise^, 9, 13, 21, 
f> and 33 in railway lands within the railway belt; and all‘Canadian Pacific 
Uilway Lands south of the railway belt, comprising Southern Manitoba, Souris, 
nd Moose Mountain'districts. These lands extend over an immense area, of 
xcellcnt country, aud they include such a diversity of fine agricultural soil that 
m almost unlimited selection is offered^Twhich cannot fail to meetlthe require¬ 
ments of .all settlers whether theyi intend tcrfollow stock, grain, or mixed 
arming.. . . , t v . .1 . " 

m The terms, as will be seen by the advertisement elsewhere, in this’publica- 
ion, are of the most liberal character, the lands-being placed in the markefc*from 
20s. per acre upwards, one-sixth cash, balance in five] equal annual instalments, 
vith interest at six per cent, per annum, payable in' advance. • Purchasers “of 

fOWN AND VILLAGE LOTS ABE OFFERED A LIBERAL REBATE FOR BUILDING, 

Those who toil against overwhelming odds to restore the lost vitality,of imp¬ 
overished farms, should remember that thousands hr acres of the richest virgin 
oil is offered at reasonable prices. Jn a country ^where the success attending 
gricultural pursuits has-beeome famous throughoutl&e world, and is attested by, 
he evidence of those who hayb ihade^the experiment hnd are ehjoyipg the results 

)f their enterprise.' ’ ", . • \. ^ aW_-• 

The Company’s lands)arot'we]l''^tuated,'raEg]e^nd productive, many of^them 
the midst of thriving Settlements, and wjfKiri easy access of churches; schools, 
ind markets. Intending settlers will (Lc;t wWly in carefully cxaminihg the. lists 
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to ho found in the offices of.the Company, at 114, Cannon Street, London, befoul 
' decidingnponapemianentlocation. 1 -l „ .r 

Towns, and Tillages, which wiH becojme the trade centres and nyirhetsfortit 
’ surrounding-settlements* are springing Up; along the line’ of . railway. ' They, are 
1 usually eight to ted miles , apart, ‘ l^ds'^purchased a few years ' ftgo''at‘ 

' acre,'are now •worth'from £1 "to £3,'and in’choice lpba,tiqntf ( higher prices hari 
f been realized.' These figures : do' not-fcpfefc.’to 'qiega^wlWKlBj^i^ipivl .in the 
•vicinity of; rapid ly, growing .toTOSr-hutite^^drpurchaeed for ^purely a^ricultupl 
'purposes, ■ . •' •' 

■ Persons emi grating to the North-West' now,'will hayegreat advantages jmt 
' those who go later, as the rapid settlement; of, the icdiintry, withconsequent cnlti- 
-vatioirand other improyements; will cause .agenerai, increase in ,the price; -of land 
—‘ as compared with present figures, . r ■// !X• ,*” 




. THE SYSTEM OF SURVEY. . 

ThecCanadian North-West is laid off in townshipa.six miles.square, containio,. 
thirty-six sections of 640 acres each, which "are again subdivided into quartet 
sections of 160 acres, A road allowance, having a width of one chain, is providcdi 
for on each section line'running'ff6ftlt T and"6qutl^jand,6nrevery.'afCerngo section 
line running east and west.’ Aifhv.' * .. Y "• - ‘ -I 
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•’ 1 The sections aro apportioned as follows:—’’ ‘ j ■' !■ : ' 1 ' 

. Open fob' Homestead and Phe-emptions.— Nos. 2, 4, 6, 10, l2, i-4,1G,' IS, 

20; 22, 24, 28, 30; 32, 34, 36. ■ . < ' -- ’ ' 

.Bblonqino to .the Canadian Pacific -Bailway.— Nds. 3, 5, 7, 15, 17, 19 

• 23, 27, 31, 35, . V_ • ' vj;-;-' ", t- ■ ■ r [; • . 

! . Sood .to the Canada. 'Noeth-West Land. Company by the Canadian 

• Pacific ; Eaii,-wat.—N os. I, 9,13,21, 25', 33. J : 

, ’ •' 'Hudson’s Bat Company’s Lands.—N os. 8, 26. 

School Sections.—N os. 11, 29 (reserved “by Goverhhient solely for school! 
purposes). >./ " 1 t • ' ' , ' 

. During fhe season (1882) 44,000 immigrants arrived in Mamtota, with ha 

. aggregate of £lo;op<Mjgp (£2,01)0,000). * ’ 

'The Canadian Irofijm-'W’est, including Manitoba, is now . recognised! as tB& 
greatest Wheafc-and Grain-Producing Country in'the VfaiTd. Tlitf lands of the 

• Canada Nobth-Wesx Land Company Are situated in the-, mOst desirahle parts of 
this fertile country, and-are offered at .low prices, without settlement or cultivation 

^cyidttions,. " ■ '■ ; * f ‘* /• ;; ■ 
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PRACTlGAbj tNflQftMATION. 

i A ee'ttler, ini Manitoba may.commence on .comparatively^ rqall -capital ^ that ip, 
ough to build jone ; of;,the inexpensive (^ountiljr^to*buyaycieof 

:en and^a plough, hjs seed grain,* and sufficient pro-risions,Jto,.,epaiie i^miojivp 
c One year, <>r-until iiis first crop *comiesin.-: With a : littie-endurance at iirst, 
om this point be may attain to a position of plenty add independence.,"! On tho 
her hand, a Settler may take with,Kim. to Manitoba or the North-West Terris 
ries, considerable capital, and. invest it in largo fanning operations, eithSr'in 
heat-growing or stock-raising, both of which/ho will .probably find very profit- 
>le. The settler from older countries shouldho careful to adapt himself to those 
etliods which experience of the country ; hasproYcd to' be wise, rather than try 
i - employ in a now, country those practices to which he hiis. been accustomed at 
ome. Por instance, with respect to ploughing, or,, as ibis called, ‘ breaking ’.the 
rairie, the method in Manitoba is quite diffpjont from that in the old country, 
fhe prairie is covered with a rank vegetable growth, and the question is how to 
abdue this, and so make the land available for farming purposes. Experience 
as proved that -the.best way.is to plough not. deepest halt two inches, and turn 
ver a furrow from ^twelve* to-sixteen inches wfdb; *Itr5s especially desirablo 
» the farmer who enters early in the Sparing to, put-in a-crop of oats on; the first 
reaking. It is, found-Ky expcriehc© that the ,sod: pulverizes, and decomposes 
nder tho influence of,.a.growing'crop quite as effectually, if not'more sp,' than 
'hen simply turned and left by .itself for that purpose.' There are also fow'er 
eeds,, which . is of very, great importance, as it.frequently happens that'the 
eeds which grow soon alter breaking are as"9ifficult to subdue as thesod itself^ 
argo crops of oats are obtained from sowing on the first breaking, and thus not 
nly is the .cost defrayed, hut there is a profit. It is also of great importancrto 
'settler with limited means to get the crop tho first year. -OmTmode of this 
ind-of planting is to sStfterltha oats-dhl fhelgwss, urid then turn a thin sod over 
lem. The grain thus buried quickly finds its way through, and in ,a few weeks- 
ho sod is perfectly rotten. ’ Mr; Daley, near Bigstone City,' in the 1 vicinity of 
ligsfone'Lake, sowed ten-acres'of oata in this way. - He put two bushels, and a 
fecklflan acre. ‘ In die'fall fie harvested 420 bushels of oats; winch he found- 
& worth- enough-tO ; pay for“the:breakingr and give- him $75 besides.. This is:-a 
r&ctical •* reported experience. There is also testimony from, other .fanners to 
irailar effect, . ' : _ ■ ' ■ - . . ‘ 

. . . „ , , ; ’ [ • . , ' * 

SETTLERS NOW IN THE CANADIAN. NORTH WEST 

Jonsistof tho better, class of ; farmers ' from the eastern parts '/df* Canada, ffiany- 
rom England, Scotland, and Ireland, and a large number r £r6m-th'e“Dmlbd f Stat^s 
¥ America. Thexeis also a number of Norwegian/Swedish-' andGermansetUers, 
nd there is a large settlement of Bussian Mennouites add Icelander^, all hf whorh 
be doing well. There aro'mariy French,' and a small ' number- of -Bussian Jews, 
[ho aTe now comfortably settled and contented; The people are^of-a -respectable 
ad orderly class. .. . ^ ! „* , 

\ MUNICIPALITIES. \ ;; 

i The country; is divided-into, municipalities as,-fast as; settlement progresses 
affluently to warrant it.,. These municipal-organizations take charge of roads and 
bad repairs, there; being-no toll, charges, .and all matters .of a loeal.nature,-are 
dmininisteredrby the^reeve and council, who are each yearplectedby the people 
i the ^district, ■.*.> . : 
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• THE SCHOOL-SYSTEM; 

* 

la liberal and very effective. It is on the separate Bchool system, and receives. 
1 not'Trnly-a very^onsidcra'ble grant from the local government, but there are al:: 
two sections in each township sot apart by the Dominion Government, thejirocesdj 
’■ of which when sold are applied to the support of schools. There is a superinten¬ 
dent to each section, and teachers are required to pass a "rigid examination b' 

. they are appointed. A high class of education is therefore administered. ■ 


CHURCHES. 

{fearlyall denominations exist and are in a'flourishing condition, and-where 
a settlement is not largo enough ; to support a regular-church there are always 
viattfng clergymen to do the duty.' . . 


" THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT . 

Is practically the most free in the world. The people are the source of power. 
There is no hereditary aristocracy to bind society in class traditionalism. W 
have constitutional government—the most easy and rational arrangement between 
Republicanism and Monarchy—and every householder has the franchise. The taxes 
are much lighter than in the other Provinces,.in fact-ore such a mere nominal 
thing that they are not worth taking’ into account ih s an intending settler’s 
calculations. i 

GOVERNMENT LANDS.- 

HOMESTEADS, PRE-EMPTIONS AND, WOOD LOTS. '/ 

> A ‘ homestead ’ which is limited in extent to a farm of 160 acres, is a. free gift 
r from the government on condition of three years’actual residence and cultivation; 
and a.preemption entry, giving the right of priority, of purchase at a future 
period of an additional tract of 160 acres,.is also allowed to each homestead settler 
who may fulfil the obligations attaching to the homestead grant. ,. 

A settler must commence residence within| six months after entry, and may 
not absent himself from his homestead for a longer period than six months 
without special leave from.the Minister of thevlnterior, to obtain which the 
application should set forth in plain terms the grounds npon which the indulgence 
is asked. The affidavit of the applicant would lend weight to his representations 
of the circumstances. 

' Only the even-numbered, sections of a township can be taken up as homesteads 
and pre-emptions. - - . , - 

Settlers in townships whero wood is scarce, or altogether wanting, are allowed ■ 

_to purchaso * wood lots’ not exceeding twenty acres in size, out of timbered land, 

in some adjacent locality reserved for the purpose! The-price of wood lots is £5 
per acre. -. - . . . k 

Settlers are strictly forbidden to dispose of wood from off their homesteads, 
pre-emptions, or wood lots (previous-to issue of patent) to saw-mUl proprietors or 

- al, y P er ®°" °. ther 4111111 an . fidual settler for hi* j>wn us e_Rreach of- this condition- 

entails forfeiture of entries for all three, *with other penalties. 

. While he faithfully performs the homestead conditions a settler enjoys the full 
rights of proprietorship, even previous to receiving patent. Non-fulfilment of 
conditions, however, renders tho , entries of homestead, pre-emption! and wood lot, 
subject to .cancellation, the right to hold the two latter claims being entirely 
contingent on actual performance of homestead obligations. On cancellation all ! 




^improvements become forfeited to the Crown, and the ex-holdeffsprohibitedfrom 
fmking a second homestead entry. 

?^The title of all lands remains with the Crown till after the patent is issued. 
KjpSpatented lands are consequently not liable to seizure for debt, nor’’do they 
^ttCbrd any security for obtaining credit'or loans. In case a settler dies, the law 

* vs his executors to fulfil the deceased’s homestead obligation, that the estate 
be secured to his heirs. 

Iny man over eighteen years of age, or any woman who is the sole : head of a 
'^Piiilyi may take r *up” a'homestead; but if a citizen of a foreign country,- such 
^fetter is required to bec6me a British subject, by naturalization, previous to issue 
= ; o||jpatent, which can be done under the law on completion of his dr her three years’ 
-iisbdence on the homestead. 

\ wqqd. 

tt although there are sections where woo^fa’sCarce, as a general rule there is a 
regulated supply throughout the country. The plains abound with wood in 
ps ; and in other parts there are tracts of forest so evenly interspersed that 
ers'catr generally obtain a goo d wood lot in close proximity to their prairie 
s, besi des which" the numerous rivers are invariably lined with wood on each 
xm&. Ac 

Elder, oak, elm, maple (hard and soft), basswood, cottonwood, poplar 1 , willow, 
-mite and red cedar, birch spruce, white ash, tamarack, cherry, balsam, ash, 
pine, and other varipties are found in groves and in detached clumps over the 


%JfThe railway has now entered the forests of the Bocky Mountains, which 
' dptain some of the finest timber in the world—sufficient to supply the-prairie 
~i$|ion of the North-West with lumber for all time. This, coupled with the 
development of the coal district, will ensure a plentiful supply of cheap fuel 
arid timber. . 


SUPPLY OlF FUEL. 


In the early days of settlement much doubt was expressed as to the suitability 
Manitoba and , the Canadian North-West, on - account of the want of sufficient 
' ,#el for household and manufacturing purposes. Becent investigations have, 
igppily, quite dispelled this doubt, and it is now known that in addition to the 
7‘elfeips of wood to be found dotted here and there on the prairie and the timber 

t h which the rivers and creeks are lined, there is in these new regions an ample- 
ply of coal. The coal bed in the Bow and Belly Rivers district was the first 
'HBtfbe actually worked, and the result of these workings proved highly satisfactoiy. 
- : Mnples were tested by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Winnipeg,’to 

S r tain how far the coal was suitable for use in locomotives. The test proved 
lly satisfactory, the coal burning freely, with intense heat, without clinkers, 1 
emitting a clear white smoke. „It was also shown that no better coal could be 
frriin rl for gas purposes, and-that excellent coke can be made from it. 

These coal districts are within easy distance of the main line of the Canadian 
‘:$»cific Railway, and the coal can be placed on the railway at a^cogt of about 12 
shillings per ton. The immense’extent of those coal, beds has been approximately 
’Sspertained by surveys under the directions'of the Dominion Government Survey, 
■Slit is estimated that the’ quantity of coal underlying a square mile of- laud in 
Bow and Belly Rivers district is in one case 4,900,000 ton?; m two cases 
:$$00,000 ; and in’another 9,000,000 tons. The coal is in general-expoBed-onthe 

S face, and there is consequently little : labour necessary to the'working'of - the 
tee. Though no government surveys have been made in the surrounding dis- 
ts, coal deposits in immense quantities are known to extend to the north ana- 
- of the parts from which coal is now being taken. 

* . A 3 
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1 Valuable and extensive coal beds also exist in the Souris district in Southern •” 
Manitoba and the south-eastern part of the North-West, and these will shortly be ■ 
opened up by the projected Manitoba South-Western Railway. Careful examine* 1 ^ 
tions show that the coal deposits in this district are of the tertiary age, consisting ! 
of lignite or brown coal, associated with clays, and thin sheets of brimstone, and 
that the beds are so inclined as to make the working easy and inexpensive. Tba' ‘ 
coal is found to bum with a fierce heat, leaving about 5 per cent, of white ash ■ 
with no*appearance of clinkers. \ 

Indeed, the whole region from the Souris district westward to the Rocky ; 
Mountains is one vast bed of valuable coal of almost exhaustless extent, and with, , 
the development of railways the produce of these mines will be brought to the;,' 
doors of the settler at a moderate price. 

The planting of trees on the prairie may, with little expense and trouble, be;’ 
carried out in such places where wood may happen to be scarce. Elder, oak, elm,J ^ 
maple (hard and soft), and basswood may be planted, and will grow successfully;: 
but cottonwood, poplar, and willow, will grow very rapidly, and for ordinary;, 
purposes on a farm they are most useful. The following descriptions of woods, are : 
found in the Canadian North-WestOak, white and red cedar, birch,.poplar,* 
spruce, whitewash, cottonwood, tamarack, cherry, white willow, babam ash, maple,, 
pine, elm, and box-elder, the latter being very valuable, as it is coming into use! , 
extensively for the purpose of wood-engraving. ; 

In connection with tree planting, the following recommendation from a resident ’ , 
farmer in Manitoba is worthy of attention:— \ l 

“I would suggest that intending settlers in the North-West who come to:- 
settle down-on prairie land should break up an acre oi^ two around where they;. ^ 
build, on!the west, north, and east, and plant with maple\ seeds. - Riant in romp-’:, 
four feet apart, the seeds to be .planted one foot apart; they can. afterwards be}*!_ 
thinned out and transplanted. I have them twelve^feet high, from the seed;-,' im¬ 
planted four years ago, and they will form a good shelter^"' 

S “James Stewart, r m 

/ “High Blufif.”~-f\\ 

[55 miles west of Winnipeg.] 


THE WATER SUPPLY. 


A supply of good water is an indispensable necessity to the farmer, for house* T 
hold purposes as well asifor stock. The Canadian North-West has not only; 
numerous rivers and creekajimfalso a very large number of lakes and lakelets in?' 
almost every part of th^Country, and it has now been ascertained definitely thats' 
good water can be obtained almost anywhere throughout the territory by means h 
of wells; in addition Ao which there, are numerous clear, running, never-failingp: 
springs to be found throughout the country. An ample supply of water oil’- 
different qualities may always be found on the''prairie by sinking wells, which*, 
range in depth from eight to twentyfeet. Rain generally falls freely during the?^ 
spring, while the summer and autumn are generally dry. 


STOCK RAISING.___ 

The general healthiness of the climate and the favourable conditions for 
ing horses, cattle, and sheep, make stock raising a-most profitable industry. Tbs' \ 
boundless prairies, covered with luxuriant grasses, giving an unusually large; ? 

■ -yi^d 7 ^nd”thB~CD'or'nights for which Manitoba is famous, are most beneficial fea-v . 

tures in regard to stock; and the remarkable dryness and healthiness of thirqj 
winter tend to make cattle fat and well-conditioned. The easy access to good- 
water is another advantage in stock-raising. The abundance of hay everywhere"; 


>; 

re 




I kes it an easy matter for farmers to -winter theirstock; and in addition to this 
ere is, and always will be, a ready home market for beef. 

Cattle.— In tie Qu’Appelle and Saskatchewan districts large herds are also 
ing raised with success.^ The North-West is, mdeedrasffaramS ^e j u dged 55m 
esent appearances, destined to be the greatest stock-raising country in Canada, • 
not in the whole of America. * 

Horses. -The raising of horses has not as yet assumed any considerable pror 
brtions, though wbathas been done in this direction has met with success. There 
V few countries where the horses have such immunity from the diseases of stock 
| they have in the North-West. 

} Shotp.— Sheep-growing is now becoming, an important industry, and the 
fanatic conditions are such as, to render the yield of wool much finer and the fibre 
■nsiderably shorter than that from the same class or breed of sheep elsewhere 
|eep4iave been entirely free from disease in the North-West, and foot-rot-has 
|ver occurred so far as can be ascertained. 

. Pigs.—A s to pigs, the Berkshire breed seems best suited to the country* as the 
gs of this class mature rapidly and fatten easily, living on the grass and making 
^od pork in six or seven months with proper feeding_The,breeding and fetten- 
; of pigs increased considerably in 1882, and no disease was reported among 
em. "* 


Poultry.— Poultry do exceedingly well in the North-West, especially turkeys, 
ring to the dryness of the climate. Manitoba is itself the home of the wild 
nek, goose, and chicken, .and those who devote care and attention to the raising of 
mltry are sure of a good return. $ 

Immunity from Disease. —It is important to add that no disease of a con¬ 
gous orinfectious character exists among the cattle and sheep of the North-West, 
Dd that every, care is taken by the Provincial Governments to promote the iu- 
TreBt of breeders. Among the more recent measures adopted is the appointment 
t veterinary surgeons in each county, to look after the interests of stock raisers, 
udbo carry out the stringent regulations now in force to prevent the introduction 
f disease among oattle and homes. 


' WILD GRASSES OF THE' PRAIRIE. 

There are between forty and fifty varieties of native, grasses in the North-West,' 
fced'alike for the luxuriance of their growth and the great amount of nutrition 
,ey possess. ' The first point a farmer -would note about them is tbe’abundauce 
f the foliage of nearly all the species. While the grasses of Eastern Canada are 
early all cfilm. or stem, most of them having only one, two, or three leaves, most 
f the North-Western grasses have ten or twenty leaves.' This is of course an 
xtremely valuable feature in grass, as the leaves are more easily digested, than the 
trims. The culms are exceedingly fine iu the prairie grass, and this again-would 
trike a farmer as indicating r a good quality of grass; add to this that there are 
i some species such'an abundance of seeds as to make the fodder partake of the 
ature of a feed of grain, and it will be , seen that the statements about the readi¬ 
ed with whjoh. stock will fatten on prairie hay are notjjverdrawn. ? 

The following are.a few of the varieties found; the brown-top or cedar grass, 
ne of the^most.valuable kinds, has d fine stem with abundant foliage, and there 
re several species of red-top very nutritious; the pea grass, a kind of vetch, 
(Fords good pasturage for stock in winter; the .beaver hay, much superior to the 
rasa of thesame name found in Eastern Canada; the Scotch grass, a favourite 
ay in the North-West; and the upland hay found J -W“th¥~prdiriQ,"bT‘verv fine 
aality., Then there are the following grasses: boge, blue, buffalo, blue-joint, 
edge-hay, colony hay, June, grass, bus and whnatrgra^as well as numerous other 
pieties, the greater portion of _them being nutritious, and sohie of them very., 
^autiful in appearance. ' 
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Owing to the abundance and excellence 'of prairie hay, little has hitherto been 
done in tEo„cultivation of grasses, though what small' quantitytis cultivated is' 

. largely of tfie Timothy and Hungarian'dasSes. _. „ A’. ' ' _1. 

The.average.yield of hay per acre is^i to.3 tons; sqfeetimes ftoni : are 
gathered, and in wet seasons as many as 5gtons.. The crop <351882 was an abun- -. 
one, and was generally saved in good, condition, whilV^n 1883 almost a ' 

. wHKble yield was gathered. . * 


4 MIXED FARMING. 

To the general settler the suitability of the prairie to cattle and sheep raising- 
is a matter of great importance ;"for the most profitable as well as agreeable "mode 
of farming in a country such as the North-West is undoubtedly the combination of 
cattle raising and grain culture. A steady and increasing importation to Manitoba 
of cattle ana horses of good breed is_now going on, and the cheapness with-which 
- feeding can be carried on and the power 4 a mixed system." gives the firmer of 

-", making use of what would otherwise be wasted,' must lead to a still further 
_ ; .increase in the extent of stock raising’in the r country. 1 


'. „RAISING OF BEES. 

Apiculture is’ successfully carried on. in the North-West, as' bees require a'clekr 
dry atmosphere and a rich" harvest of flowers ; if the air is damp,'Or the waiter 
cloudy, they will not work'so well. Another reason why they work less in a warm 
climate is, that’the honey gathered remains fluid for" sealing a longer time, and,‘if ’ 
gathered faster than it'thickens, 1 it sours and spoils." The "clear bright skies, dry 
air,-and rich flora, are "therefore well adapted to bee'culturA 



FRUITS. ; 


Wild fruitsratSaihihg'to great perfection. abotfrfd^ih ’Maniloba’and the North-! 
West. Wild plums, grapes, raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries,, cherries, cran¬ 
berries, and other berries of various kinds abound and are of luscioud 4 quality. 
Little attention has hitherto been paid to fruit growing, owing'to the time ofc 
settlers' being too much occupied with the important work of erecting^buildings 
and. getting their.lands fairly under cultivation; but as the general improvement. .. 
of the farins progresses fruit culture will , doubtless receive; its “due share of 
attention. Following are some statements from farmers ornthe subject:— 

■ “ Strawberries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and in fact all small fruits, 
bear in the greatest abundance, and give every promise of being-very profitable. • 

\“ W. A. Fabmer, Headingly.” 

“ Planted twenty apple trees two years ago,'which are growing very well. 

“Abthto J. MooKB,'Nelsonville.” . 

“I have over-1,000 apple trees doing very well, and' also excellent black 
currants." . ' “James A’rmsok, High Bluff.*’ : 


HOPS. 




Wild hops, pronounced by brewers to be of excellent quality for brewing 'pur- 
poses, attain to a luxuriant growth in nearly every portion of Manitoba,'the "soil 
and climate being apparently thoroughly suited to them. Hojferfrom these-^parts L 
have for some time past commanded good prices, and the cultivation of the -hop _ 


V/ 


/ 




plant is believed ta : l>e most -profitable to tho grower, .-A indent settler* writing 
<m this eufcject, says:^- 51 **'' lv *' : 1 

V Hops wilTdo well eultivateiL Td^have planted wild Lops out of the hush into 
my garden along the fence and trained on poles, bearing as foil and fine and as 
large as any I ever saw at Yalding and Staplehurst, in Kent,-England.. 

* - ■ •- t • • • “Louis Dunbsinq (Emerson).” 

- . -1 • : , - . ■ • ' ‘ - 


— .FLAX AND HEMP. 

These crops were cultivated to a considerable extent By' old settlers many 
years ago, the product being of excellent'quality; but the universal complaint 
•at that time was the want^ofa*market, or of machinery,to work.up the raw 
•material, and this led^thda -to discontitiue this important-branch of husbandry. 
Its eultivation-.has been renewed extensively by the Russian MennOnite settlers, 
on whose Reserves in the southern portion of Manitoba a considerable quantity 
*is produced^ At.Wpst Lynne alone over 6,000 bushels were brought in during 
theArst week- in Dec ember..1882, averaging. 80c, (3s. 4d.) per-bushel. Flax is 
peculiarly suited to the' Province. It -can only be raised successfully in a Cool 
-region/the warm climates of the south causing the bark to become brittle and 
hard, and the rapidity with, which it there matures preventing;the lint from 
obtaining—consistency or tenacity. On account, of their extremely favourable 
climate for this cereal, Manitoba and the North-West territories are likely to 
prove formidable rivals to northern Europe in its cultivation. . ' 


\ . - WILD RICE,, 

Wild rice grows luxuriantly in soihe parts, especially in the districts surround¬ 
ing the large lakes tp the north of Winnipeg, where the low and wet lands are 
found to be especially suited to its cultivation. Its g¥owth is carried on to some 
•extent at Rat Portage, Fort Alexander on the-Winnipeg River, and at other points. 
The grain is foundTijo be most useful and delicious for thctable, far preferable to 
^he rice in general .use. * . • 7 * 

: "“'SUGAR CANE, ' 

The experiments so far made with early amber sugar in Manitoba have been 
limited in extent^ but eminently-Successful, extending over five years. The trials 
that have been made prove -that there is abundant crystallisable sugar in the 
northern .cane after becoming ripfe, and. the success that has hitherto accompanied 
the cultivation of the plant in northern latitudes is certain to lead to its increased 
And extended growth in the North-West./. 


SHOOTING AND FILING. 

There is excellent shooting everywhere in the woods and on tho prairie, as may 
be°see,n by.the following,list of birds and animals to be foundSmall game: 
prairie chickens, docks, geese, pheasants, partridges, pigeons, cranes, snipe, plover. 
Tabbits, &c. Large g§me: moose, deer, antelope, elk, and a, large number of fur 
bearing animals; , T ,. . “ k 

• The rivers' and .lakes abound with the following fish r sturgeon of_ large size, 
.white fish, pickerel, pike, bass, perch,' suckers, sun-fish, gold eyes, carp, trout, and 
anaskinonge. , - ^ - 
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■' " ' ; TKTIMb^Y 01^ ;; • 

• : The'Department :of A^<fultar&: has .published; ;mb^temerit..-iespMrt|ng tltf^ 

< suitability I of' Manitoba-asa' pIUcef£>r ietdemeht,abased n^on;. the V&vremit 
farmers, whose hamesand addresses aregiven.'aiidhfb whomjefereiice.may at any 
time be made.'- A copy-of:, this, statement in pamphletform, •• entitled ‘What 
Farmers Say/ will be furnished post free by any of the agents of ,the Canadian; 
Government on application by letter. These farmers testify’V 

( 1 ) That both the couBtry<au^:tha-climate are,healthy. : 

( 2 ) That tho soil is exceptionally rich,' there being 1 a biack loam.-from'one ito 

- . four feet in - depth, retting . 1 on.'a clay sub-soal ;-and that-this soil yieldi 

good crops withoutmanUre.i, : ;; ■, r v „r 

(5) That_ they have-found-no-difficulty;in getting-wood rand! water for tiic - 
. purposes of their farms, but that sawn dumber, is foundUohbe at, present 

dear.- ..r. ‘ 

(6) That the prairie hay; whichtis .-very, nutritions for. feed; eah-rbe-ohtaihed/dn 

-, .illimitable extent for-merely theouttingand drtftring.V .: - -■ 

( 5 ) That the effect of .the wiuter is. not.unfavourable; on cattle./ . --f ' ■ ; ; 
-Thirty-seven farmers-t'estify that'Indian -torn can be'ripened.- iEighty-iiino 
-testify to an average yield bf’wheat-, pof : acrei, Of'- 26 g .bushels mT 377 vof- 264 .in 
1878 , 26 |-in 1879 , and of 29 |- ’bushels in 1880 . ;: The'weight-of this wheat is Teiy 

heavy, bei^from.^to^dw.pe*/bush'ely 1( -,o.~^, a :,:';..,;-;';j:^i;t;‘.-;: t ;‘/ l xKms*.'* 

■ j . One hundred land fifteen farmers testify to the yield of oats p'er acri, namely, 
in 1877 , 59 J bushels-; i& 1878 , 59 J bushels; L ih- 1879 ; 68 -buShels; and : 67 -i’hu 8 hel 8 
in 1880 . r 

. In harley the testimony of one hundred and one' farmers gives an average 

yield of 37§ bushels per acre in-1879; and;-&l‘bushels in 1880 . 

Twenty-one farmers testif^'to'-tiie'yield'of peas per acre, giving an average of 
-32 bnshels m. 1877,34 bushels in. 1878 ,: 32 f in 1879 ,-nnd. 88 |-in ; 1880 ;: : S 6 ifae of 
the yields of ;peas wei^ very much larger and"some smaller-than these averages; 
■the yields evidentlydependingion.thefarming. i<!;,f.> v:;>!' ei* 'i,:/;■/, ' 
. Ninety-two ..farmers testify, to. anaverage.yield. of 3184 bu*hels.of.ipotatoe 8 
per acre in 1880 ,/ "W. H. I. Swain r jof- Morris/has produced' 800 *to l; 0 Q 6 rhusheIs 
of turnips to the acre, and, 60 bushels of beans have also/beett-.raised by him 
per acre; Isaac Casson, of Green Ridge, haB raised 270 bushels of onions to the ■ 
acre;'Jehu Geddes, of Kildonah, states .that he hasraised -300 bushels of carrpta and 
800 bushels of turnips*pe^ acrbj'Jbshua fAppleyard, of Stonewall, also ^states his 
crop of turnips to _ have beenTl ,000 bushels per acre, the Icommon weight,.being 
‘12 pounds each;- A.-Yi Beckstead^-bf.^merson,Jjives his feaWnehceas-follows;— 
Mangel wurtzel weighing 27 pptmds each,* beet weigbing^i/THrarids each, cabbage 
weighing 49 -pounds each, oniorishach^lj ^ouridsnh weighfc; -WB^-Hall/ of 
Headingly, has. raised'carrots .3 inches/in 1 diameter/beets weighing 20 pounds 
each, nnd ^ves the, weight^ his r turnips gorierallyat i 2 ; pounds ehch; ’ ( lt'must be 
remembered, moreover, that none of the farmers mentioned'aboto used any special, 
^ration to produce the results we have described, and out .of nearly 200 reports " 
received fronrsettlers concerning the growth ox roots and vegetables' 
the Canadian North-West* not one .hap been •unfavourable, ^ 

TJEE TIME TO : ' 

■ Generally speaking, the, best time toemigrate^is in tho Tery early spring for 
alt classes of agriculturists. The agricidtuxa^^bourer .will tbea. find his serried 
in demand with tHo busy time that always comes diirihg tho seed-tim^in Canada; 
and^ the. agriculturist, who/intendsto take ■upJamifor luinself 'wiir aiTive. at tbo 
-‘beginning of.the season’s operations.- /the .ag^culturist v -}wh<>gbes/to .Manitoba 
ma y> by getting in a crop of oats'or potatoes' during the month' of May or-ther.first 
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week t in June > ,cpntribute greatly to the support of himself and family dnnng the 
jlrst^ year. ’ Of, again, if the agnculfctiral labourer arrives in the summer, about 
harvest time, j he mil'find great : demand and high.-wages for his Services’during ' 
the harvest .months; and be iwiU have ho'difficulty in getrmg''on’wett‘farm 
thiApornt: : ' : - -> '■' . ■ -.-‘i• 1 •'ins --rUT 

■^ i The farmer, : -too,-who desires totake up land, if lie comes in tlio summer time, 
may'SSe-thelrops'grovrihg.-.and may thus haVe an opportunity^ choose at leisure 
tho most advantageous -locatibn; - In Manitoba and North-WcBt, itoo, the summer 
and ah tuhm months are .the host for moving about tho country in ■ search of land * 
or, os it "is ’commonly called/ “ land-hunting,” for a suitable spot on which.’to 
settle.--Having selected it,"’-he may proceed .to erect liis house. and make His 
jnidparafiOtiB^'for diving' over the winter.; and, if he ha's'means to do this.'ho may 
make hia" start with great advantage in the spring from’being on the'spot.' 

, V lO.CiajS' FARES: AND BEST WAY TO REACH CANADA.. . 

The fullest information m^y: be obtained 1 on application to Alexander Mosses, 
the Land 'and • Emigration Agent-of the Canada North-West Land ■ Company,’ 
Ximited, 114i(Mnnon-Street, .London," E;C., or Sub-Agents. • .' 

Agriculturists- in-search of land, and/SspeeiaUy.those going to the North-West, 
SHOULD BEf VERY CAREFUL HOW THEY-RECEIVE THE GLOWING 
EEPEESENTATIONS^WHICH ARE- MADE'TO THEM: BY .AGENTS OF 
LAND COMPANIES,' WHO WILL-WAYLAY* THEM AT MANY POINTS 
ON THEIR-JOUBNEY.- AND PARTICULARLY IN PASSING THROUGH 
SOME OF-THE WESTERN STABEL -An- immigrant bonrid for Manitoba 
should persevere,' in,«pito of all -represeaHtions or -misrepresentations, in going-to 
see for himself.* : , V'’ ' , - _ 

> ■PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS : FOR INTENDING SETTLERS. * 

.In Vievv'of ..aicartainty that aninflux of population into Manitoba will be tho 

most marked- feature' of the'immigration move'ment for many years tocome, itis 
advisable to furnish particular directions respecting it in this place, at tho risk of 
some repetition of information in previous-pages’of this book. 

.... » Ilia,-previous, directions...how tat go, and what route to "take, from the'United 
Kingdom,. or.-the .continent of Europe, are common to all immigrants,;, and all 
assisted passages to Canadian ports, and-facilities afforded to immigrants are com¬ 
mon- to- : those-<going to, Manitoba., The word ‘Manitoba,’ inthjs particular, 

] being.also-intended for the Canadian North-West, Manitoba being,the Gate- 
' way. " , - 

. i - Any. intending;settlers in Manitoba arriving at the ; United States ports^-either 
, Boston or NewYork—-should, if. they have not already procured through-tickets, 
at' once get, them.! tothepoint of destination without suffering themselves to bo 
_■ influenced,“and probably misled, by specious,misrepresentations made to them by 
: persons interested-in'the salepf American railway lands; , They:should persist-in 
proceeding.tOjtheir destination, to judge of the facts for themselves. From New 
York to Boston the tickets should read vidiChicago and St. Paul to Winnipeg. ,y< 

■ • ■ ’■/ ; V/■,-LUGGAGE. - - ~C ’■ 

The attention of . emigrants cannot he too particularly directed!*) everything 
about their luggage.' In the first place it is very desirable thatlbey should not 
encumber themselves, with unnecessary articles, as these, besides causing them a 
great deal ofctrouble.jmay. in-the /end- cost, a great.deiil; more than they are 
worth; M *V" T" . /W '/' ' s - ; 

On all the steamship bills the passenger will find: 6tated how many cubic feet 
- of luggage he can'take with him on bottrdtko.etefunship. Cabin, passengers are 
' allowed 1 20 ;ctti)i<v feet^intermediate ond^stearuge , passengers 10 cubic feet -of 
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luggage free.. It may, however, happen that the: number of cubic feet of lnggags 
which the steamship will allow, is very much heavier than, the 150 lbs. in weight 
-allowed to each passenger on the Wes torn railways. . . ' .1 v 

The railways in tho older Provinces of Canada are wcry liberal in dealing with 
•emigrants’ luggage; and will deal generously with that which is not very much out 
•of the way. On the Western railways, however, the luggage. is weighed, and high 
freight rates are charged for all luggage in excess of 150 lbs. weight per passenger 
A family or party going, together, however, may have their luggage all weighed 
together, and no charge made unless therels an excess above an average iof 150 lbs. 
for each. Many heavy lumbering things sometimes carried by immigrants aw 
not worth • paying the excess of freight for, and can be better and more cheaplj 
purchased *t>n -arrival at their destination. _ The luggage and boxes or. trunks cf 
•every passenger should be plainly marked with name and destinationT" 

All heavy luggage and boxes are stowed in the hold, but the emigrant 
■should .put in a separate and small package the things required for'use on the 
•voyage. These he should keep by him and take into his berth. ; 

1 Emigrants' sometimes suffer loss and inconvenience from losing their luggage. 
"They should, therefore, be careful not to" lose sight of it. until it is put <)n 
•shipboard.' It is then safe. Upon arrival at . Quebec it will be, passed by tie 
•Custom officers and put into what is called the .‘ baggage' car ’ of the mil- 

■ ere it is ‘checked ’ to its destination. This means that there,ho 
h article a little piece of metal .with a number stamped on it, while 
g piece similarly numbered is given to the passenger to keep until 
. is reached. The railway is then responsible for the safety.of hb 
vili not give it up until he showshis'‘check.’ .' .. 
al at Quebec or Halifax, however, the immigraht.should see that 
with him on the same train; and if-he is going to the North-West 
1 States, ho must see that it is passed by the United States Custon 
and again put on the train* • .Many have suffered great loss-from 
precaution, their luggage haying been left behind. 

- WHAT-IO TAKE. ■-■." . :. "... : ... /•' . 

The emigrant should take with liim ae good a .supply of clothing, as he cal. 
"Woollen clothing and other kinds of wearing apparel,'blankets, house' linen, &c, 
■are"generally cheaper in EnglandThan.in Canada.-'' Generally, alThedding Should 1 
•be taken, and the covers and-the ticks of the beds,’but not the materials with 
■which. they are^ stuffed, as these would be too bulky, and can readily be obtained 
.On arrival in Winnipeg. "I 

• ^e little household necessaries which the emigrant possesses he, 

■ might do well to bring, and they may prove very useful; bnt still 1 it is advisahh 1 
to consider well the weight and bulk, and how far it is worth while; 

Articles- of hou«ebokh furniture, crockery, stoves,- or heavy articles of hari* ’ 
ware, should be left behind or sold, except in circumstances for special reasons 
which the-emigrant will consider.. It must be borne in mind'.that such.articles 
are .very liable to breakage, especially oh long railway journeys. • ■'• 1 *: , 

Agricultural labourers should not bring any of their tools with £hem,’ as these ■ 
can-easily be got in Manitoba and the North-West, of thc.best kinds, and suited to - 
the needs of thecountry. Generally speaking, tlie-farming tools.used in England 
would not be suitable there. ,",•-■■ ;,.,. ••; 


CITIES, TOW^S, AND VILLAGES. 1 ■ 

1 . Winnipeg,- ■ ... • • ' '•••■• 

■ This enterprising city is the metropolis^ of the , North-West, and during 
■the time of its existence -ha s o n ta t rip ped" all rivals iff thTWegtih growth aid. 
advancement. In 18/0, the thenhajblet numbered some 200 souls, in ,1874 it 




• ■ 21 . ... 

tos. in^orporatd as a pity ; wth jwpulation of 6,000. In 188f, there were :15,fl0<* 
people in the dity, but wonderful as.has been the prbgresVdfcthe prairie city for 
eight years of its existence, the gigantic‘Strides during 18S2 ^totally edinsedthe— 
previoim_.advance in, population.for we find the city now With a thriving host of. 
neeily.30,00.0 souV . Some further further idea of-the growth'of Whmipegmay. 
be. had from the following figures, taken from the assessment roll of 1882 •_ 1 " 

rn - [’ im ' ' 


■ South' • 
North 
West' 
"EasT 


i 53,374,880 
•a, v . 1,923,820,-' 
' 2;257,385 - 
. . . 1,040,350 


510,467,150 
- 8,103,870 
7,780,300 
4,080,950 


57,095,270 
6,i80,650: 
5,522,915 - 
2,44«;60O 


' . 59,196,43 5 - 7 530,432,270 ' 521,235,835 


.' The'Assessment is divided—Real estate 525,154,900: buildings, -53 277 550- 
personal, 52,090,270; , T ' ' " . ■ ■ , ’ 

N9 less' .than seven lines of railway now centre in Winnipeg, which has. 
become tho doorway, and. chief distributing point between the East and the vast 
prairie region, pf the North-West; ' 


; PORTAGE LA PEAERIB, 


Situated on the Assiniboine Eiver, and on the line of the CanadiaffPicifftfRailway;'''''" 
is the next city of importance in the western section, and about sixty miles distant 
from Winnipeg.' It has grown very rapidly, and in ten years it has gained a 
population of '5,00P, 'Thcre are many fine buildings, and, the city is'surrounded 
by.aJ»agnificent country closely settled by prosperous farmers, 

:: . BRANDON, • 

Th? next, point on the. main line of the.C. P, E„ was laid out in.1881, and now- • 
hbasts npwards of 4,000 sonls. This equally phenomeMd western city is also. ' 
surrounded .by a fine farming country, well settled, and is^Hain to become impor¬ 
tant and thriving. , > 7 . "* r ^ 


■ ; ; ^ ;; i,L0Tji^ 

. Pollowing these trade centres-, which even now are only in their infancy and 
give great, promise^ of increasing with as great rapidity^as heretofore, there. . 
are numerous other town sites'which'have been laid out along the lino, and are 
already absorbing a: considerable portion of the jn-going population, offering fine- 
opportunities for almost every trade and business enterprise. , These sites have 
been selected in the;jnost advantageous positions, and’will therefore be surrounded 
by an excellent fanning country. • Among the taost important may be mentioned^.. 

- Gakbejeuv, the county town of Norfolk, is in .the centre of the wheat-growing ■» 
area known as the Beautiful Plains. Grain to the extent' of over 300,000 bushels 
was shippedfrom this point last season. The population is now over 300. Tho 
first building was erected' a little over a. year ago. 

Vibdsn, about. 50 miles west of Brandon, is wejl supplied with’ churches, 
stores, hotels, and public buildings. Its-growth siride the-town-plot -was surveyed, 
about a year ag&, has been steady, and its trade is increasing rapidly. '' 

Moosoamr.—The fact that the Port EUice and Moose Mountain trails start 
from this point has been sufficient to establish si good town. -It has an enormous 
wealth of country to' support it, and must continue So advance as rapidly as it has 
done in the past. Population 300. • • • ,. 

BEOADViKwas-prettily situated at the head of. Weed Lake. - The establishment 
of the repair shops,of the Canadian- Pacific. Railway gave the place- a standing*; 
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and it has continued to’ advance' rapidly upto the present ..time. population, 
about 400. »■ • ...’ 1 

Indian* Head.— On the-main line; 312 miles west of 'Winnipeg; the head-’ 
quarters of the justly celebrated “ Bell Farm,’’ and of the Indian Agency for the 
Qu’Appelle district. With a charming situation^ excellent natural drainage,-thV . 
largest and finost brick hotel in the North-West, and enterprising ‘ merchants, 
Indian Hoad must soon rank among the largest towns aloVg the‘line.' The Fishing 
Lakes on the Qu’Appelle eight miles north, and the beautiful lake six miles south, 
offer special attractions as summer rosorts. A ‘ 

Qu’Afpelle; situated south of the fort bearing that name, is a flourishing town. 
The stage for Prince Albert arid 1 northern .’points starts from here. ■ The, streets 
are laid out through groves of poplar^ which addlriiuch to the beauty of the town. 
The Government Immigration Buildings are eredfed here. 

Eegina, the capital of Assinlboia, headquarters of the Mounted Police and 
India Offices, is the centre of.the largest block of wheat-growing land, in the 
North-West. It has miles of gradod streets, the largest and best constructed 
resorvoir in the North-West, and is,hound at no distant day to Become a laige - 
- city. . ». ••.>' A.. 

• Moose Jaw. —The-growth ol Moose Jaw-this summer'lias; been' a. surprise, ’ 
even to those who aro accustomed to see cities born'in'a day.’ Its handsome-' 
edifices, well lnid-out streets and avenues,.and its charming situation at the 
junctioiLof._t®3urirei&_hold onkgreat-hopes ; forjts future prosperity. 

• MANITOBA nAND THE CAN AD I AN~ N 0 RT H-WEST. 

RECAPITULATION. ' - ‘ ' . j 

, Seasons. —Ploughing commences in April. Seeding in April and May. Har- ; 

. vest in' August. Winter commences middle November, and- lasts till end of 

March. ■ ■ .. '. . •. ‘ , 

Climate, —Healthy;-no epidemic diseases,' Ho' malaria. : Spring—cloar arid ’ 
bright. Summer—Warm, with cool nights. Autumn—Balmy; and pleasant. 
Winter—Uniform, dry and bracing. ' ! 

Soil.—R ich, black, argillaceous-mould or loam,-.2, to 4 feet deep, on a very 
tenacious clay subsoil. , ■ \ -j 

Water. —Good water by digging anywhere.. CloaFTunning streams. Ponds j 
andpicturesquelakes. I 

Wood.—G roves and clumps : of trees dot the prairie; The rivers and streams 
aro lined with timber, and wood- is easily- obtainable for' fuel?and- building 
purposes. , '• '" ■ 

" Har.—Cattlcrpr^f or the \?Hd :pr&irie*gr^of nhti Ca^4t^'- , Nrtrtb:- / Wegt toi the; 
cultivated varieties. It isrery ^attenibgvto'stocfe'aiid^tmdaiifc’ \ 

Timothy yields threo tons per acre. ! 


YIELB’ OF ’CROPS 'PER' ACRE;' ; ' 


.Wheat 
Oats . 
Barley , 
Potatoes 
Turnips. 
Carrots , 
Onions , 


; 30 bushels—weight,'62 to GG-pounds,- A . 

‘ 37 : >. /- n::40.-.- 

Y«.'. J40j 5 -- i,. .!-• . , it .■: ;:3Qi - i„c'_c - 

:.:Yr 
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berries, goo 


•FrUit 


it riepa'of all ordinicyikinijs; yield afuu'dahtiy. ’ X!wrants;,ra^,, , 
rr-fes; grapes, strawberries, &c., thrive excellently. * ' _ j 




Cost op*Litiko.— Provisions tod'gobds of- -alf ■ kidde tan* Bo 1 purchased at 
reasonable prices, ' AgrieulturaPimpfements of the- ; most ; modern class about the 
satfe price as in the-older parte; of; Canada^ and cheapefc than inthe- United'- 
States.-, ;'i -• • L 

Maekbts.—T he rapid construction’ of tiitr railway ..and.other public Workb. ; - 
an<£ the constant-'inflnx'of new settlefs,-create-a .large and never®H5g"hoine' 
demand for-farm produce.* Cefltres.''Of frhde are being established all ovorthe 1 
country. Elevators are built -along the line f»r °the convenience‘-oft eastern' 
buyers. , Prices pile about the'sainV asi in- Minnesota and Dakota, with double'' 
theiyield per acre. - : - • . : 


QUALITY. OP GEAIN. 

The following certificate' speaks ftr itself:— 

Certificate from the President, of. the Corn. Exchange, Montreal, as to the , 
excellent quality of Manitoba grain. 


- , ' ' . * V : . ‘Montreal, Jimary 17,1882; 

■g* i 1 * lava oxammed samples of-grain, grown in’ Manitoba, submitted by Alex-i 
ander Begg. of the Canadian Pacific Bailway. ■ - 

• ‘ Thd-sample of Fife wheat' is-specially good, and also No. 1 Hard, which is 
the quality of wheat now so much sought after by millers.' ^ • 

‘ The barley, -white and; black’oats, peas, and beans shown, are all of very, 
superior quality, aW would command very high prices in this market. ’ 




1 . 1 ■ ‘A. MITCHELL, 

‘ President’s :Com Exchange Association, Montreal. 


' Manitoba Hard-Wheat is well -known to be the finest in the world. • « •; 

Pibst Crops.—A fair crop of. wheat, oats, or potatoes can .be had from land’- 
newly broken. • ’ 

■ ^MamubeI—T he landwill not bear mannre for B eyerak years-aft-er -breaki ng— l~. 
it-is too-ricb. * ■ n ' "• • 


CITIES, TOWNS,-AND VitLAGES ON THE WESTERN.’ 
; DIVISION OF THE CANADIAN PACIFICrTOTtWATT. 


-r* 1 

\ ^TWlTH\I)rSTAN(iES^BBTWBW STATIONS.. 


; . j- 


. . ; peom poet aethue ■; ’ 


: (Prince Arthur’s Zapdingi). , 

- TO STEPHEN. 

Port Arthur- ,- 

Port William , , ' 

Murillo . 


Kaministiquia 
-Pinnrark ' 
Buda.- 
Nordland .- 
Iankooping. 
Savanne 
Upsala- 
Carlstad” . 
Bridge Eirer 
English Eiyer 


. ,<k 

j - ■- 6’: 

• .m?; 
. 28 l 
. - 37; 

. 44‘ 
. 55'. 

.,65 - , 
."76; 
•' 86; 
*: ' 9,4 

. Ali>4 ; 
.‘ 116 


- Martin, 

l Bonheur , , . 

; Palcon - . 
Ignace * 

• Butler' ,' 

. Ealeigh 
Tache 
Brule.' . 

Wabigoon . 

- Barclay 
Oxdrift - .• 
Eaglo.Eiver _ 
Vermilion Buy 
Gilbert 

, r Parrywood 
i Summit 
Hawk Lake ’ 


.',l24 L 

'Vila's 
.. . ; 15K 

. 160; 

170; 
. V 180: 
. 130:: 
‘ .. 202 .'- 
. V’20’9; 

. V 22ll 
, 1 231,. 
V . 241; 

.. 249 
. . 253; 

' i • 265' 
272 


-• k»— • 27 

I 
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•FROM PORT ARTHUR TO 


Grenfell ., 


• * •" 

. .708 

STEPHEN— continued. 


Summerbeny 

« ' 

\ ' • 

. .715 / 

Rosaland , , . , 

289 

Wolseley . 

« 


. 72Jf 

Rat Portago . .' . 

297 

Sintaluta . 

a 

. 

. 731 

Keewatin . . 

300 ' 

Indian Head 

, 


. 741 

• Qsteraund. 

308. 

Qu’AppeUe. , 

. 

* * 

753- 

—Kalmar— .' 

320 

McLean. , , 

K 

, t . 1 1 

, 761' 

Iagolf , . ..... 

Gross Lake, • . .. ... 

328 

Balgonie ,. *■ 

* * 

.* t ■ a . 

. 5,70 

334 

Pilot Bntto. . 



.777 

Telford .. 

338 

Regina 



. 785 

Rennie 

349 

Grand Coulee 

. 


. 705 ' 

Darwin . . . 

359. 

Penso. . . 

, 


. 802 

Whitcmoutli . . ' . 

369 

Belle Plaine , 


• 

, 810 

Shelly . . . . 

375 

Pasqua . 



. 810 

Monmouth . . • . 

383 

Moose Jnw. 

. 

;—> . 

. -827 

BeauSejonr. 

393 

Boharm 

> 

♦ * 

. 835 

Tyndall ;. .... 

400 

Caron 

, 

. • 

. 843 

Selkirk. 

408 

Mortlacli . 


• • • 

i .862 

donor - . ' . . . 

414- 

Parkbeg . a 



. 861. 

Bird’s Hill. . .... 

421 

, Secretin 



. 872 

■ WINNIPEG • . . ■ . 

429 

Chaplin 

, 

, - 

. 881 

Winnipeg AVcst . . • . 

4361 

Ernfold 



. 390 

Rosser. 

4441 

Morse 


, , 

. 900 

Meadows .... 

451 

Herbert' . 

. 


. 909 

Marquette . .' 

458 

.Rush Lake. 


, , 

. 918 

. Reaburn. 

464 

Waldeck. .' 

. 

• • •' 

, 925 

Poplar Point ' . 

.470 

Aikins , 


, , 

. . 933 

■“'High Bluff. . 

478 

Swift Current 


'• • 

. 940 

Portage la Prairie . - .- 

485 

Leven 


, , 

. 948 

Burnside . 

Bagot ... 

493. 

Goose Lake 



. 958 

500- 

Antelope . - 


. * * \ 

. 96J. 

MacGregor. ., . ; . . , 

508 

Gull lake-.. 

J , 

. :> , ■ 

. 975 

Austin ...... 

514 

Cypress 


• 4' 

. 984 

, Sidney 

522 

Sidewood . 


'• • 

. 994 

r Melbourne . . . . - . 

528 

Crane Lake 



. 1004 

Carberty. . ...... .. 

535, 

.Colley 


• .. 

1015 

Sewell' : . . . ’—r-=" . 

--543' 

Maple Creek 

-* 

' ' . - 

i. 1026 

Douglas • .. • . - . 

'551. 

Kincarth - . 


, . ' * ‘ ‘ 

.1035 

Chater ...... 

557 

Torres 


. ’ , 

.1044 

Brandon. 

562 

Walsh 

# 


. 1057 

Kenmay '. . . . 

570. 

. Irvine 


, X . 

. 1067 

Alexander .* .* .’ .' . 

578 

. Dunmore 1 “ 



. 1089 

Griswold ,* 

' .587 

Medicine Hat 


' • • 

. 1089 

Oak Like .* / .’ . 

595 

Stair . 


< # 

. 1097 

Virden 

609' 

Bowell 


• •- 

. 110H 

Hargrave .' 

617 

Suffielrl 



. 1116 

Elkhorh / .' /- .’ . 

,626 

Langovia 


, . 

. 1124 

Fleming / 

640 

Kininvio .’ 



; 1133 

Moosomin .' ‘ .“ 

648, 

Tillev ’ 

, 

* . 

. 1142 

Red-Jacket* . 

656. 

Bantry . 



; 1152 

WapeUa 

064 

Cassils”' - - , 


' * 

.,'1162 

Burrows .’ .’ 

,672 

Sonthesk .' 

, 

* \ 

. 1170- 

Whitewood’ 

678 

Lathom 



,'1179 

Perceval .’ 

685 

Bassauo 

• 


. 1186 

Broadview.' .’ •. . . 

f693 

. Crowfoot 1 


• - • 

, 1195 

Oakshela . 

• 700 

Cluny ‘ 


V * 

. 1205 






/ 

t. 
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FROM POET ARTHUR TO 
, STEPHEN —coitiinUed, ": y ; 

Gleichen ; . • . -..c,-- .-i2i4',. 

Namaka , . . .'1223 

Strathmore. 7 •' . .■ ■ (. 1250 

Cheadle; .. ■ . , 1238 1 

Langdon . , . .' 1248 

Shepard . , •. . . .1259 

Calgary . . . . . 1268 

Stephen (summit Rocky Mountns.) ! 289 


■WINNIPEG TO ST. VINCENT V ' 


{International Boundary). 


Winnipeg . • . 

• • k 

0 

Winnipeg Jc.. 


2 

St. Bonimce 

• * » 

■ 3 ‘ 

St. Norbert. 


J2 

Nivervillo . " 


24 

'Otterburne 


Y31 , 

Dufrost 

r 

-Uo 

Arnaud 


48 

Dominion City . 


.'56 

Emerson . 


66 

, St, Vincent. ' , 

% * 

" 68; 


WINNIPEG TO W. SELKIRK. 
-Wnnipega. ?. : • - t,'v; vr- • - 

West Selkirk , 


Op 
2 i~ 


: WINNIPEG TO MANITOU. 

Winnipeg ., ... o , 

St. James. . • , . . . 4 

JASalle;. . y.-; . . . .19 

Osborne . - •. r'. 30 - 

Morris • • . -. , ..... 43 

Eosenfeld. .. .... 5$ 

Gretna , . . . .. . ’ 70 

. Plum Coulee . 6fe. • 

Morden . ' . . . .' - 81 

Thornhill-” .. ... 88 

' Darlingford . _ Ofi — 

Manitou - .. . '. , . io2 

WINNIPEG -TO STONEWALL. - 
Winnipeg . . . •- , 0 

Air Line l Jc. . . .'. , * if, < 

Stony Mount . . . ■ , 13 * 

Stonewall: . *,, 20 t 


TABLE OF THROUGH DISTANCES. 

VIA CHICAGO (ALL BAIL). 

Halifax to Winnipeg , , . .' . . V.o61'miles. 

New Yowc to Winnipeg . . . . ’ ... . .1,827 „ 

Toronto to Winnipeg ; . .. 1,370 

Montbeal to Winnipeg.. . 1,703 

Quebec tb Winnipeg ... . ' . . . 1,875. 

. * v - 


Montbeal to Winnipeg, vid the .Canadian Pacific • • - 
Eoute -when completed , . '. •. . . > 1,434- 

Or from Quebec ; . , 1,591 

Monteeai.' to Winnipeg, vid the Canadian Pacific • 

Railway and Lake Eoute., :■ -1,344. 

. . (Of, which 370 miles are'by wat^ 1 .) 


Chicago to Winnipeg. , ’ . ’ . ' .- . . 866 „ 

St. Paul to, Winnipeg . . . . . , 410 „ 


: / 

■/-. 


f 
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• SUGGESTIONS TO EMIGRANTS PASSING'THROUGH 
; • * * THE UNITED STATES. J ;--r' 

Parties moving to Manitoba should pack ther household effects in good botes,' 
mark qach package plainly with name and destinatipn-of owner in "ink—cards are - 
liable to be rubbed off—and consign, them ihlthfi . {v . . ■: , 

• . ‘ CANADIAN PACIFIC KAILWAY. • • 

Make an itemised invoice of the goods; giving in fulldescriplionand value, and-' 
hand it to the Railroad or Steamship. Company at shipping point, to be forwarded, 
with the goods. This invoice is required by the American .Customs for. banding 
' purposes, and all goods arriving at the Customs stations on' the American 'bbrder, 
without invoices,, are detained by Collector of Customs until the invoice is, 
- received. . ' ‘ 

Certified invoices or CmsnFs certificates are not required by the American, Custom 
for goods consigned to Manitoba. - . ' \ ? 

THROUGH TICKETS - • 

Cau be obtained to all Stations on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


• • • ' • CONCLUSION. - - . 

In concluding 'this small handbook,' we can safely say to those into whose • 
hands it may fail, that the facts stated are correct, and that the general vi ew of 
the country and its prospects-is , neither imaginary or too',' highly’-'cSloured .' y *‘ 
Volumes have been-and will continue to be written of the-countiy,- ahd Manitoba 
and the North-West will soon be familiarly and-favourably known throughout the 
civilised world. - . .. 

. Z'—r. - : ---=-<- : —• 


INTENDING SETTLERS . 

SHOULD UXAUrNE THE LIST OF LANDS FOB" SALE BY THE" ~ 

CANADA- NORTH-WEST LAND COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Comprising 2,200,000 Acres,- distributed through the most Pertile and 
Desirable parts of Manitoba and-the Canadian North-West, 

THE RAILWAY BELT.. -, , 

The Company offer for-sale choice sections-throughout the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Main Line Belt, and in the vicinity of all the Towns and Cities on the 
lino west .of Portage La Prairie. These include all the following numbers 
undisposed of: 1, 0,'13, .21, 25, 33, and in the neighbourhood of Regina anil 
.Moosomin, <ill..addjmmbered-sectiqns-«xcept School Section'll ‘ 

SOUTHERN MANITOBA k SOURIS, MOOSE MOUNTAIN. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Lands'south of the Railway belt have been acquired 
by this Company. The tract inclndes Southern Manitoba and the well-known 
Souris and Moose Mountain Districts. ... 
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'.,V. v AyJ^ADVM^ 

The Company's land extends over.such an immense area of excellent country, 
and includes such a.gf^t;diyer$ty Of.thoJbiati {jgficultural land that an almost ' 
unlimited, selection is. offered,r which' cannot .foil; to..meet the-requirements .of- 
all setUsM.-whetheivtljey-MiteiBfl- to fSSSm. stogk, grain,; ormixed farming. •, 

• ‘ y. FAVOURABLE DEEMS. 

The' lands are offered Tyiihoatcoudition as to settlement or cultivation. 

Usual Terms arer One-sixth' cash p balance-itr five equal annual instalments. 
Intorestat six per cent.'perannumpayableinadvanco,'' - - - r " ■? :v: •- 

Canadian Pacific Railway. Land GrantBonds taken atten percent; premium' 
and accrued interest. - 


: T HEJDAN ADI AN; PAQ1FIC- 


THROUGH RAIL AND WATERS ROOT® 
,A' 700 .;A TO^THE WeST,^ y. 

■ ''“‘■‘•yia-Alff<hna''ttndZafa.[H'ur6n '^nd'8yjp&ior. - : ' 


»- J -Ontha opefiing-of-naT-igatioa '-ih‘ddie' Spriiig of 1884, thirnnw rail kn djugitan— 
route from Montreal to all parts o~f tno JNortii^West willbe opened. In comparison 
with the all-rail route vi& Ctticagtr'and" StUPaul, passengers trill be saved the- 
fatigue and expense of 300 mile's of travelling; and, apart fromt^this^and from the 
fact that the-jpurneyHo ■Winnipeg "will .occupy, much less tinuLthan. by .'the rail. 
route, it will be robbedof its monotony by a trip over tbeworld'-known inland sea,.- 
' \ *: ,.,t- 'v-v ^ 


) 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 




OP.ran NEW . 




,;i ,r s- . of the -oompant; 

rv ■' • v-M-V. 


Trac0 v thV Bouts on the Map. 

MONTREAL to AiGGMAi3j3.2<£ ' cvf.GJ/J ,\X-7,1.7.. 20 Hours. 

ALGOMAio PORT' ARTHUR-'' : (Uanadian Pacific Steamships) ' -Time, ^0-Hours. 
PORT ARTHUR to WINNIPEG : -v : ; : Time, 20 Hours, 

And all points West to the Summit of the Rocky Mountains. 

The rolling stock of the Company is superior to that of any railway in America. 
The Drawing Room and.Sleeping Cars are operated by the Company, are all new, ' 
ana are thcrfinest in-Oxa-^rorfiL • -c .* — r-v 

EMIGRANT SLEEPING CARS, 

A service of'Sleeping Cars, on the.same general plan as Pullman Cats, is being 
organised for use of emigrants, , and.-the cars will be placed on the -route next_ 


■n 







Benson— 1884. The comfort to ba derived by thd emigrant from a service of tl 
kind cannot be over-estimated. • So extra charge •mill bejmddein these car 's. 

REFRESHMENT ROOMS V 

have been established ait convenient points along the line. They araunder the diri 
supervision of the Company,’and the “best meals arc provided : at vervmodeA 
prices. The Company are building a ' - 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL' i ’ 

St Algoma, where tourists can break, the journey and enjoy the beautiful scene] 

and invigorating breezes on the north shore of Lake Huron. ^ 


THE NEW 

STEEL StEAMSHI.RS 

for the Lake route, between Algoma and Port Arthur, were built on the CJxae.Ji 
1883 expressly for this service, and in their'construction every consideration™! 
been given to speed, safety, and.comfort, special care having, been taken to -Ml 
vide comfortable quarters far emigrants. Thfey are named : - 

i ATHABASCA, >. 

i . - ' . ALBERTA, • ■ 

1 _ -- ■ ; ‘ - ALGOMA, 

and have each a gross tonnage of 1,780. tons. Length; 262 feet; breadth, 38 feel 
All their appoiritmentsare of the* highest class, no expense having been spared tl 
render them seaworthy, commodious, and comfortable fact, they are equal il 
every respect to the finest, ocean-going steamers.. ' , . ‘ . “ 


By this route the entire journey is through Canadian territory ,and bcyondth 
examination of passengers' baggage on arrival at any Canadian seaport, no furthii 
Customs examination, is required. , 

. THROUGH 'TICKETS. " 

The opening, of this new,route gives the Company ; a line of its own from 
Montreal to the summit of the Rock£ Mountains, and enables them to quote 
through fares at much lower rates than have hitherto been in force. . Particular? 
of these can be obtained at the offices, of any of the transatlantic steamship lines 
m Great Britain or on the Continent of Europe, or on application to JL—-t 

... . ALEXANDER MQSSES, ~ 

The Land.and.Emigration Agent obthe Canada North-West Land Company,. 

. Limited, 114 Cannon Street, London, E.C. / ■ . - . . 
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-WEST LAND 


CjQ^PAl^-UMITED. AVv; 

■' A -'V\ 


Incorporated undgf^fiie fiompanieV Aets J-862 to 1880. 


CAPITAL £3,000,000. 


Pirccfors. ■ 

BEGIN ALD MACjDEOD, Esq., of Macleod, Chairman. • r v v ~ . ’ 

Sir GEOBGE \VAKKENDKB, of Lpchend, Bart., Vice-Chairman. 

■ The Bight Hon. Ldrd ELPHDTSTONE. . . 

, Bir BOWIiAND BLENNEBHASSETT, Bart., M.P., Director of the Sand Cor- 
j . * poration of Canada, limited.. . ' f t/ 

FBANK H. EVANS, Esq., Melville, Evans, & Co., Bankets. ' ^ 

A. B. GEENFELL, Esq.; Director of the Land Corporation of Canada, Limited. ' 
' BAM GEL GUNN, Esq., Glasgow, Director of the Scottish, Ontario, and Maniki^a”' 

• ^and Company, Limited, ' 

H; W. MAYNaBD, Epq., 34 Gracechurch Street,' 

•W. J. MENZIE8, Esq., W.S., 123. George.Street,' Edinburgh. , 

JOHN'EAE, Esq., M.D., E.B.S., London."" _ **; 

- HUGH WEIGHT, Esq., Altiefy, Wigtownshire. '- £ 

- The Hon. DONALD A. SMITH, Montreal, and Silver Heights, Manitoba. ' . 

E. B. OSLEB/Esq.j Toronto, Canada^: ’ 

ALEXANDER. G^jlAMSAY; Esq.,' Hamilton, Canada.' 

W. B. SC AET^Ej^q.; Toronto, Ganadai - 




^ y'° <$ea5 Office. /’• 

’ :- c ,-, 7A Lombard Street, London.—A. J. BAKEB, Secretary. 

"•-'C'7-r V T ; - ■•'. V '\‘‘ ' ■■ 

$ - ;<#anb‘att& gmtgrafion giffice.^ ~ ^ . 

• 114 Cannon Street, London, E.C.—ALEXANDBB-MOSSES; Agent. 

*- / 5*v ' ' 'x . ' • • - f • . I . 

- "V • •. v "• *-* • 

» ' 0 ' Offices mgcoflanh. 1 -* 

A . 123 GgoEOB Street, EDiNBTJEGH. • 

64 fit Nile Stbbet, Glasgow. 






CANADA NORTH-WEST LAND 


LIMITED. 


2,200,OOOACjiES 




THE MOST PRODUCTIVE AGRI CULTURAL "EAND 


- is 


MANITOBA AND THE CANADIAN 


Town Lots hr the rapidly growing Towns and Cities on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railwayi the Great Trans-Continental•Rohte'ofeAJn^^ii. t ■.^ 


For Maps, Prices, and futt particulars concerning all hands and 
Town Lots offered by the Company./appl^totheir Agents, as' follows * 

*W. M. MACPHERSON, OSaan Steamship Dock, Point, 
Levis, Quebec. - / . \ ; 

ALEX. BAIN, 800 Main./ St reet, Winnipeg. Man . . __ 

. „ .J. E..EBAME, Virden, Man. / 

A. G. TfiOBBUBN, Broadview, H'.'W.T. 

8ALTEB M. JAB.VIS, Q,u’Appele Station, HVW.T.- ' 

:• ALEX. L. LU^H", Begins,-E-W/T. ' ' 

. GEO. W. B. WHITE, Moosejaw, H'.'W.T. < r ^~=\ 

OLIVER NEFF, Moosomin, H.’W’.T. , • i 

itOBEBTS & SOMEHSET, ’Wapelia, H'.’W.T. -V, 'h 

C. MABSHALLSAT & CO., Whitewood, H’.'W.T. 1 

GEOBGE AHDEBSOH, Grenfell, H’.’W.T. .. ■ ’ / r 

W. T. BAMSAVi Calgary.;H'.'W.T. .. . > '“-l.-’" 

ROBERT LOGAN, Caj-berry, Man. .Jfr .. 


H. A. JUKES; Manitou, Man, ’,j». 

,T. A. nriTra.T».rPP ciewlirl nWD. 


F. F. BLASTCHAED, Wolseley, K;W.T, ^ 
iW. O. EXTKTirS, EUchom, Man, J 

D. W. MARSH, ,Mapl^Oreek. 

’ G. H. GILLESPliE, Maitoba City, Man. 


W. B. SCARTH ... ... ... - Managing Director. 

F. J. GOSLING ... ... ... .» Secretary.^ 

, * Mr. W. M. Macpherson, Agent for the Company nt Quebec, ' has jhade 
atongements for meeting Emigrants on the arrival of the^Bteazners 
and will give them Ml information with respect-tothe CompAn fs Xahds. ; 











